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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

Notes on Politics and History: a University Address. By Viscount 

Morley, O.M., Chancellor of the University of Manchester. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. 201.) 

Lord Morley's essay, amplified from an address whdch he gave to 
the students of the University of Manchester in 1912, will appeal most 
strongly to those who have thought most deeply on the great problems 
not only of writing history but of human acts and destiny. While it 
seems, to the casual reader, a somewhat discursive expression of opin- 
ions on many subjects, it is really a carefully unified epitome of criticism. 
Lord Morley hides the art by which he passes from one topic to another, 
and produces the effect of the elasticity and informality of high con- 
versation. He does not argue, he states ; but he states in so pregnant 
a way that you infer what the lines of argument would be. Merely to 
trace back his allusions and illustrations, gives you the clue to guide 
you through many a labyrinth of controversy. 

Lord Morley at the outset fixes his eyes on the present political and 
social upheaval. He notes five profound changes which have come 
about in British national life within the last fifty years. These are (1) 
the transfer of political power from the aristocracy and the middle class 
to the nation as a whole; (2) the spread of compulsory education; (3) 
the vanishing of ecclesiastical pretensions; (4) the mounting of science 
and the scientific spirit "into the thrones of literature and art"; and 
(5) the enormous extension in the conception of the State. Next he dis- 
cusses each of these topics, not according to a rigid scheme, but broadly, 
and very sanely. He hints at the many causes which, though apparently 
independent, have united to transform the modern world. He never 
slights the influence of great individuals on this transformation, whether 
they worked through books, like Rousseau and Darwin, or through 
deeds, like Napoleon, Cavour, and Bismarck. 

Historical students will read with keen interest Lord Morley's sec- 
tion on histories and historical method. He is the farthest removed 
from the doctrinaire. He has preferences, but not prejudices. He 
recognizes the value of various schools of historians, but he has no 
hesitation in assigning the highest place to the interpreters rather than 
to the documentarians — always provided, of course, that the inter- 
preter is not deficient in scholarship. Noting the change which "scien- 
tific" historians produced, he says: 
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Today taste and fashion have for a season turned away from the 
imposing tapestries of the literary historian, in favor of the drab serge 
of research among diplomatic archives, parish registers, private muni- 
ments, and everything else so long as it is not print. As Acton put it, 
the great historian now takes his meals in the kitchen. Even here we 
are not quite at our ease. Bismarck, reading a book of superior calibre, 
once came upon a portrait of an eminent personage whom he had known 
well. Such a man as is described here, he cried, never existed. . . . 
" It is not in diplomatic materials, but in their life of every day that 
you come to know men." So does a singularly good judge warn us of 
the perils of archival research. Nor can we forget the lament of the 
most learned and laborious of all English historians of our time. " I am 
beginning to think ", said Freeman, " that there is not, and never was 
any such thing as truth in the world" (pp. 90-91). 

Lord Morley has stimulating paragraphs on religious history, on the 
insufficiency of Culturgeschichte, on the abuse of historic parallels, and 
on similarly pertinent matters. He touches also on such fundamental 
questions as nationality, progress, and the conflicting opinions as to what 
constitutes the State. He contrasts Cavour's ideal, Liberty, with Bis- 
marck's ideal, Authority. In conclusion, he rejects the view of the 
sardonic critics of great men and human life. He says: 

Without making the mistake of measuring the stature of rulers and 
leaders of men by the magnitude of transactions in which they found 
themselves engaged, none at least of those who bear foremost names in 
the history of nations ever worked and lived, we may be sure, in the 
idea that it was no better than solemn comedy for which a sovereign 
demiurgus in the stars had cast their parts" (p. 201). 

Even in these brief extracts something of the poise and wisdom and 
far-reaching suggestiveness of this remarkable epitome can be detected. 

William Roscoe Thayer. 

Kultur, Ausbreitung, und Herkunft der Indogermanen. Von Sig- 
mund Feist. (Berlin: Weidmann. 1913. Pp. 573.) 
Every few years comparative philology finds itself in the enviable 
position of being able to readjust its conception of the number, scope, 
and character of the Indo-European languages. This instability is not 
the least bit to be regretted, if for no other reason, because it is in the 
main the product of new and substantial archaeological discovery. 
Until comparatively recent times question was whether the Hittite 
(Chatti) were Indo-European or not. The late Hugo Winckler's 
famous excavation of the ancient capital of the Hittite empire, at 
Boghaz-Kioi in Cappadocia, has ruled out for good and all the Hittite 
from the community of the Indo-European peoples. He found there 
Hittite inscriptions in cuneiform character, whereas Hittite was pre- 
viously known only in undecipherable pictograph and cursive writing. 
Hittite is neither Indo-European nor Shemitic, but a native Asia Minor 
language (Anatolian), related, perhaps, to the Mitani language, situate 
in the northwest of Mesopotamia, and long known to scholars from the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets. 



